Bliss

had a harrowing task in cleaning the major
Augean stable of Habana and the minor ones at
other ports. His probity, the standard of con-
duct he set for the subordinates he was training,
his efficient watchfulness, and his fearless deal-
ing with powerful selfish interests won some at-
tention, but particularly that of Secretary of War
Elihu Root. In 1902, when the Cuban Govern-
ment took over all administration, Root brought
Bliss to Washington as an adviser in reorgani-
zation of the army under a general staff system.
In November of that same year, at the request
of Secretary of State John Hay, he proceeded to
Cuba to negotiate the important Cuban reciproc-
ity treaty, which he wrote so definitively in the
final draft that it was subject to practically no
changes.

In the meantime, President William McKin-
ley had recommended that he be made a briga-
dier-general of the regular army and the Senate
had confirmed the promotion without an oppos-
ing voice. He now had the rank suitable for him
as the founding president of the new Army War
College. After command of the Department of
Luzon in the Philippines, 1905-06, he had for
three years that of the Department of Mindanao,
where he successfully kept the peace as arbiter
of the quarrels among the fractious rival Moro
(Mohammedan) chiefs and exerted his admin-
istrative authority and personal influence in a
progressive educational program. In 1908-09 he
was in command of the Philippine Division. Upon
his return to the United States in 1909 he was
ad interim president of the War College, briefly
assistant chief of staff, held departmental and
divisional troop commands, and became assistant
chief of staff under Major-General Hugh L.
Scott \_q.v.~\ as chief in 1915, when he was pro-
moted major-general.

A month after the entry of the United States
into the First World War, when General Scott
was sent on a mission to Russia, Bliss had the
supreme military responsibility as acting chief
of staff. Secretary of War Newton D. Baker
relied unreservedly upon Bliss's experience, fore-
sight, and balanced judgment in the midst of the
pressure and confusion of national energies in
the hasty forming and equipping of a huge army.
Bliss could bring perspective to bear in simplify-
ing a complex situation back to first principles;
he could swiftly dictate an analysis of all sides
of any baffling problem and have it promptly on
the Secretary's desk; or in a few words he could
dispose of a pile of impracticable memoranda.
Upon General Scott's retirement for age, Bliss
succeeded him as chief of staff on Sept. 22, 1917,
the office carrying with it the rank of general.

Bliss
Bliss himself had only three months to serve be-
fore retirement for age, but he was continued on
active duty by order of the president. In October
he was assigned as military representative on the
mission under Edward M. House which went
abroad to effect better coordination of Allied ef-
fort. The mission arrived in London after the
Caporetto disaster, which had driven the Italian
army with huge losses back to the River Piave.
Russia was already out of the war; it was feared
that Italy might soon be forced out. The best
that could be expected of her was to hold on the
Piave with the aid of the British and French
divisions which were rushed to her rescue. The
Allies now faced the danger of the concentration
of German power on the Western Front in an
inevitable great spring offensive for a decision.
In this crisis France and Britain looked across
the Atlantic for the reinforcement of the million
men in training in United States cantonments.
Bliss visited the Western Front, consulted with
the statesmen, generals, and experts, and has-
tened back to Washington with his exhaustive
report, pressing the importance of prompt and
unified action, which was a valuable guide to the
American policy.
After brief consultations with home chiefs he
was again crossing the Atlantic to be military
representative on the new Supreme War Coun-
cil. Since President Wilson could not be present
at the meetings Bliss had measurably a states-
man's role. When his resources of tact and argu-
ment failed, his stubborn resolution, backed by a
thorough study of the subject, was a check on
the conflict of national interests among the Allies
at the expense of joint action. His letters to
Secretary Baker, in their intimate reports of the
operations of the council, are an indispensable
contribution for the historian. They also reveal
how the Allied leaders early sought to circumvent
President Wilson's Fourteen Points and his plans
for a league of nations (see Palmer, post, pp.
306-07, 330, 340-43). From the outset he was
for the unified command in the field "which ulti-
mately was given to Marshal Ferdinand Foch,
and at the same time he supported Gen. John J.
Pershing's insistence that American troops should
not be infiltrated into the Allied armies. He was
for unconditional surrender of the German army
in conclusive admission of its defeat, but then
for wise and farsighted support of the German
Republic to insure its endurance. He was con-
cerned about the League of Nations, which he
strongly favored, lest it should be too ambitious
at the start. He thought that it should be inaug-
urated by an international agreement for an all*
round limitation of armaments.